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Conclusions. The mosquito is the only disseminator of yellow 
fever, and the female stegomyia the only genus and species proved 
to be the carrier. 

Yellow fever is only infective during the first three days of the 
attack, and the mosquito biting a patient after that time receives 
no infection. 

The stegomyia itself cannot convey the infection to another 
human until after the lapse of at least ten days subsequent to the 
ingestion of yellow fe%'er blood. 

One attack of yellow fever generally gives immunity—not 
always. 

Feeble susceptibility in the negro is sometimes confused with 
immunity. 

Mild cases are the rule with that race, and this causes many 
cases to be overlooked. 

Destruction of all breeding places for all varieties of mosquitoes, 
and especially stegomyi®, anophclines, and culieidie, is necessary 
in dealing with endemic foci. 

Rapid anti-epidemic work may be confined to destruction of 
infected stegomyia: alone; but this is short-sighted. 


THE SANATORIUM OF THE FUTUBE. 

By Herbert J. Hall, M.D., 

S1ABDI.EHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The introduction of more careful diagnosis and the decline of 
routine treatment, together with the gradual taking up of rational 
occupations and physical training, in the various sanatoria of the 
country has been slowly changing these institutions from rest 
cures in the extreme and objectionable sense to places of real 
reconstructive opportunity. The fact is that some of the most 
difficult and important cases of chronic illness cannot be adequately 
treated in the home, because of conflicting and unfavorable condi¬ 
tions, and because the physician docs not‘have the opportunity 
to observe the patient or control his life for a sufficient length (if 
time. The hospitals, as they are at present organized, cannot of 
course meet this requirement, so it seems probable that the sana¬ 
toria will become increasingly important as they improve their 
equipment. 

But a great responsibility rests upon these institutions. They 
can no longer treat all their patients with baths and electricity. 
I believe they should, first of all, cease to be one-man places. No 
one mail may hope to cope, single-handed, with all the perplexing 
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questions that the modern sanatorium must face. It seems reason¬ 
able that in the future these institutions will be situated near to 
great medical centres, so that while they give the advantages of 
country or seashore life they may call frequently into consultation 
the best men in the profession and in the different specialties. In 
the European countries the old-established spas may have their 
corps- of physicians, highly trained and experienced in general 
medicine and in all the specialties. In this country it is too much 
to ask, at least for many years to come, that each sanatorium 
should have under its own roof specialists of the highest order; 
but it is not too much to ask that the best men should be kept 
in constant touch with such institutions and that their knowledge 
and experience should be frequently used for the benefit of the 
patients. 

The sanatoria, wherever they are situated, will deal, of course, 
for the most part with the so-called nervous cases, because such 
illnesses almost invariably mean long periods of adjustment and 
reeducation even under favorable conditions. Fortunately modern 
medicine is coming gradually to a better understanding of the 
functional nervous illnesses, a better classification and a better 
treatment and a more serious consideration. The progress of 
psycho-analysis, for instance, and of the most excellent reedueative 
methods which are now in vogue bids fair to make clear many an 
obscure disability and to afford relief where relief might never 
have come. 

Underlying the whole problem of successful management of any 
chronic illness, and concerning itself intimately with any kind 
of treatment, psychic, physiologic, or medicinal, is the question 
of the daily life of the individual—how it shall be lived that any 
treatment may have its best chances, and how it should be lived 
that routine and order may, in themselves, be reconstructive and 
educative. 

I have for many years believed that the dependent and artificial 
life of the sanatoria, as well as the commonly difficult conditions 
of the home, represented, in the face of nervous or chronic illness, 
a serious handicap to any kind of treatment. I have believed that 
we might fatten the emaciated individual, that we might improve 
the anemia or the feebleness of any case of malnutrition and still 
leave the patient inadequate and helpless, unless we were able to 
supply, along with our cure, a training in actual living that would 
correct the evil effects of the habits of illness and leave the patient 
ready to meet with the maximum efficiency the requirements of 
ordinary life. 

It would seem that the sanatorium of the future has a special 
opportunity in the training of the handicapped to meet easily, 
and so virtually to overcome, their limitations. In this connection 
I have for the last eight years been studying the possibilities of 
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the work element in sanatorium life, and I have arrived at certain 
interesting and suggestive conclusions. I have seen that in a good 
many cases of psycho-neurotic nature I can obtain satisfactory 
results by reorganizing the life of the individual by means of graded 
and progressive occupations. I do not mean by this that I have 
altogether neglected the ordinary therapeutic agents or that I 
have failed to consider or to treat such physical illness as may 
have been involved in my cases of nervous exhaustion, but the 
principal.treatment has been that of adapting the individual to a 
systematic life of productive occupation, carefully planned to 
meet and not to exceed his capacity. 

I have in many instances purposely neglected going into the 
subtleties of the individual outlook or into any attempt to correct, 
by direct advice, the faults of the undesirable habits, and I have 
seen many and many a mistaken idea, many a disabling excess or 
extravagance correct themselves, simply by virtue of the regular 
life and the normal conditions which the work cure, as I have 
carried it out, imposes. One reason why I have been glad to observe 
this is because I am, by nature, disinclined to the methods of 
psycho-analysis, and because I feel that I could not by such means 
accomplish the results which have been easy in this other way. 
No doubt many of my colleagues enjoy as little as I do long argu¬ 
ments and the continued study of mental processes. These men 
will be interested to know that the work cure is often a successful 
reconstructive measure. 

I cannot, of course, say that this treatment, by itself, has been 
all sufficient in many psycho-neurotic cases, for inevitably other 
considerations have entered. Moreover, it is impossible to say 
how much or how little the physical treatment, which has been 
that of general practice, lias availed. I cannot even say that my 
results are as good or even better than those of the usual sana¬ 
torium. Long experience and much classification and analysis 
alone can justify statements of results in chronic cases of any 
kind. There is so much chance of error that, in dealing with such 
indefinite conditions, we may never be able to make dogmatic 
statements. But if one may rely upon the improved morale of 
patients, and if we take increased efficiency as our standard of 
comparison, I believe that I may speak very favorably of the work 
cure. 

In describing the work cure and its possibilities, I wish first of 
all to disclaim any desire or intention of making it a universal 
remedy or a cure-all. I have not gone far enough with it yet to 
know surely to what classes of cases it is best applied, or when it 
must not be used at all. But the experience of eight years has 
taught me that the application may be a wide one if we make it 
merely the background and basis of any physical or psychic treat¬ 
ment which may be indicated. And I believe that continued experi- 
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ence will make even clearer my conviction that there are many 
tedious cases of neurasthenia, complicated or not by physical 
conditions, which will yield to this method with practically no other 
means of treatment. 1 

As I have described so fully at other times the technique 
employed, 2 I will only say now that the plan, as we have carried 
it out at Marblehead, involves sufficient housing and proper condi¬ 
tions of institutional life, leaving out for the most part the usual 
elaborate facilities for hydrotherapy and electrical treatment. 
It includes a reasonable diet planned for the average and rarely 
modified for the individual. 3 It gives medicinal agents where these 
are manifestly needed; it supplies such amenities of life as may be 
found in music and in literary studies; it gives as much physical 
rest as seems required; it uses massage and physical exercises— 
these mostly corrective of the weak and relaxed physique of most 
nervous patients; it employs orthopedic corrective apparatus when 
the weakened muscles are unable of themselves to correct faulty 
carriage and the frequent condition of enteroptosis, and it gives 
work, not indiscriminately, but systematically, and in such measured 
doses as are indicated by the varying capacity of the individual. 

Laying aside for a moment all physical considerations and all 
questions of mental or nervous complications, we must admit that 
most people are apt to be simple and happy when they are busy, 
and that they are almost sure to be complicated and involved 
when they are idle. I believe that a great many nervous patients 
fail to get well, and many organic invalids are made worse, because 
their lives have become disorganized from idleness and worn', 
as well as from pain, and that a long step will be taken toward a 
virtual cure when work within the capacity of the individual is 
made a part of the life. 

The fatigue from which the subjects of nervous exhaustion 
suffer is one of the difficulties to be overcome. It can be over¬ 
come in most instances if the work, whatever its nature, is not 
pushed too hard, but is made so gradually progressive that there 
is never any strain or sudden effort required. 

It should be easily possible to establish such industries in connec¬ 
tion with the sanatoria and with most satisfactory results. I do not 
suppose for a mement that the usual sanatorium methods of treat¬ 
ment need be given up, for doubtless in some hands they are of 
the greatest use; but I believe that the sanatorium of the future 

1 1 have had no experience with insanity, but I believe that work as a normalizer of life for 
these people promises excellent results and that the many institutions now proceeding along 
these lines will soon give valuable data. 

1 “Work Cure:” A Report of Five Years' Experience at an Institution Devoted to the 
Therapeutic Application of Manual Work, Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., Jan. 1. 1910, liv. 12 to 14. 

* Wc do not, as a rule, treut here such conditions as diabetes or nephritis requiring special 
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will in an increasing degree become a training school where people 
may at once simplify their lives and strengthen their hands. 

It is of vital interest to know that we have been able to establish 
at Marblehead, workshops which are self-supporting from their 
own products. 4 These shops are under the direction and constant 
supervision of skilled craftsmen, who accept the patients or pupils 
as assistants and apprentices. It is important to know that the 
system of occupation has proved a reconstructive and helpful 
measure in the lives of those who have overworked, quite as much 
as for those who have been too long idle. In these shops haste is 
discouraged. Patience and reasonable care are at a premium. 
Because of the careful supervision and because of preparatory 
work by experts, the products of the pupils have always been of 
a high order. 

The plan works as well for persons of means as it does for those 
without resources. The patient having an abundance of money 
may easily make use of the sanatorium and of the workshops to 
his advantage; but most of the private institutions of the present 
day are founded and conducted in such a way that the person of 
moderate or small means cannot obtain their advantages. It is 
easy to understand that many professional people, dependent as 
they oftentimes are upon salaries, and who would otherwise be 
seriously handicapped from lack of funds and from the unhappy 
consciousness that they were spending too much, may under this 
system, in favorable cases, be brought to a stage of productive 
efficiency 'which makes possible their maintenance and at the same 
time serves the interest of the institution. As is well known, 
many professional and business people break down nervously and 
become dependent. Business and the professions say to the worker: 
“ If you can measure up to our standards, we will keep you employed 
and pay you a salary. If for any reason you are not able to meet 
the requirements of your position, you must go. We cannot use 
you further.” The economic considerations of occupation for 
the handicapped are far reaching. We may some day see large 
producing organizations working on this basis, providing at least 
a livelihood for many people who would otherwise be helpless and 
dependent. 

We have employed at Marblehead the crafts of hand-weaving, 
wood-working, metal-working, pottery-making, and cement con¬ 
struction. The power looms of the world arc turning out their 
enormous products, and we cannot, of course, hope in the slightest 
degree to compete; but there are little possibilities which the power 
looms miss in the way of novelties in design and in weave which 
the hand looms may profitably and wisely pick up. This we have 

4 We have recently moved into larger shops, so that at the present moment the industries 
are not quite self-supporting, but until this move the shops have for several years Leon on 
a paying basis. 
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shown many times. A design, for instance, for a small crib blanket 
having interesting and unusual patterns will for some months 
occupy our looms profitably. Meanwhile the designers must be 
considering another specialty to be ready as soon as the demand 
for the first design has ceased. Versatility in these lines is amply 
rewarded. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that the untrained pupil 
can furnish these designs or prepare the looms for their weaving. 
But after a while the pupil may become so skilful in weaving that 
the products of his work amply justify the time and strength 
employed. Not infrequently a pupil may become proficient also 
in the most intricate and difficult parts of the work, becoming 
able to set up the looms and prepare them for unusual patterns. 

The field of cement-working would, at first, seem to be an inhos¬ 
pitable one for such an institution. But, as a matter of fact, herein 
cleverness of management and design will count wonderfully. 
Cement-working, on a small scale, with carefully prepared moulds, 
is quite practical for untrained people, providing they are well 
directed. Cement, as everyone knows, is capable of a variety of 
excellent uses—first of all for building materials. The cement 
works are making quantities of tile and cement blocks, so far, 
unfortunately, mostly of crude design, and in the hopeless attempt 
to imitate stone. 

After a year or more of experimenting we have discovered certain 
possibilities of color and texture in cement, which make it possible 
for us to produce brick and tile of unusual and attractive sorts, 
for which a fair price may be charged, and wiiich can be made by 
hand better than in any other w r ay. We are also making garden 
pots, garden seats, bird baths and the like in simple well-conceived 
designs, and which vary the monotony of the structural materials. 
We are even casting in cement small articles of special design for 
household or office use—such things as paper-weights, book-ends, 
ink-wells, pen-holders, etc. This is possible because the cement 
by special treatment is capable of a fine velvety finish, which makes 
it attractive, and because the color possibilities are greater than 
is commonly supposed. 

It is in pottery-making that we have demonstrated most clearly 
the fact that practical industries may be founded upon the principles 
w T hich we have outlined. We now have a pottery plant turning 
out a large and beautiful product, a pottery which is sold all over 
the country, and which has a large commercial field before it. This 
pottery is made by five people, two of whom were originally 
patients. Two of the others may well be called experts, and one 
of these has been under medical treatment part of the time, and 
owes his ability to earn a good living partly, at least, to the favor¬ 
able conditions under which lie works. Yet these five people pro¬ 
duced in the last year and sold six thousand dollars’ worth of 
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pottery, not a single piece of which was sold in any way except 
upon its merits, and in competition with other potteries on sale 
in various parts of the country. We do not often take new recruits 
into this department, because the work is of such a nature as to 
require careful handling. 

Metal working I have tried with some persistence for a number 
of years, but I find that the physical exactions and the close work 
required make it, with difficulty, applicable to our special needs. 
I have also found it more difficult to sell the products. 

Wood-working we have also tried persistently, especially wood- 
carving, and, while it is amusing and interesting, here also the 
close work seems to be more difficult to justify our using it indefi¬ 
nitely. Beautiful things may be made with the carving tools, 
but their sale is uncertain, and I do not recommend it as a craft 
for our special uses. 

No doubt other men, with differing tastes and understanding, 
would make more of such things as metal-work and wood-carving, 
and perhaps use entirely different occupations. Of course, it 
must be understood that the success of any such work depends 
largely upon the enthusiasm and the skill”of the directors aud 
teachers. Without their cooperation and devotion to their work 
we could make no progress. 

I shall hope as time goes on to develop a community of expert 
workers, partly recruited from among the patients and pupils, 
and producing goods of such quality as to command respect and 
interest anywhere, but depending for its life upon trained profes¬ 
sional craftsmen. Into this atmosphere new pupils and patients 
may safely come, for it is a wholesome and hopeful atmosphere 
and one which can hardly fail to make a good background for the 
treatment of chronic illness of any sort, even of such kinds as do 
not allow of more than the slightest possible effort in the individual, 
because I believe that the happiness and development of those 
who are gaining and progressing under the system cannot fail 
to be contagious and inspiring. Here, as time" goes by, we may 
develop conditions that will make such a community of the greatest 
human interest, and one which conserves in a large measure the 
faculties and abilities of many people who would otherwise have 
drifted on to all the unhappiness of chronic invalidism. 

It is an amusing but suggestive fact that many people who are 
well are wont to remark, half in jest and half in earnest, after seeing 
the work which we are carrying on here, that they wish they might 
be just ill enough to warrant their coming into such a system which 
avoids so many of the complications and disappointments of the 
world outside, and yet which is no retreat, but rather a fair and 
reasonable meeting of the problems of life. 



